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The Person You Live With 


| Bre you wake up this morning with a happy, joyous feeling, a feel 
ing that it was good just to be alive, and that you were happy tq 

be you and not somebody else? If you did, I know a secret about you} j 
You went to bed last night with love in your heart toward everything ang | 
everybody. Today it is fun living with yourself! ' 

If you got up feeling heavy and unhappy and everything went wron 
you were sure somebody moved your shoes while you slept, and the | 
you had prepared for school was not in your book, then I think I kno 
something host you. You went to bed feeling cross toward somebody 
and today it is no fun to live with yourself. 

If I should ask you whom you live with, you eget would answer 
“With Father and Mother,” or you might say, “With my grandparents 
or perhaps “With my aunt and uncle.” Of course I know that you ha 
a home where you live with someone who takes care of you, but 
person you live with most truly is your very own self. If you can li 
happily with yourself, then you can live happily with others, regardh 
of who the persons are or where you live. F 

To live happily with our own self we must keep our self-respect, 
grownups would say. If you see someone taking something that d 
not belong to him, or copying from another person’s examination pa 
or denying something that he did, you lose your faith in him. A gro 
person would say he had lost his respect for him. We lose our respect f 
others when they make mistakes and do not try to correct them. In 
same way we lose respect for ourselves, we lose our self-respect. 
we make mistakes and do not try to correct them we lose respect for our} 
selves and when we have lost our self-respect, we do not like oursel 
Pretty soon we feel cross toward everybody, and the next morning we 
up feeling that all is wrong with our world. 

But we don’t have to live with this unhappy little person that i 
ourself. When we see how mistaken we have been and decide not 
make the same mistake again, we regain our self-respect, all our work 
is bright and happy, and it is fun living with ourself. 
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The sunlight plays upon the stairs 
With friendly, golden beams; 
And as I travel up and down 
I walk on them, it seems. 


Pll never pout about the rain; 
For when the storm is done 
I'll have my sunbeam path to walk, 
And that is lots of fun! 
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By Gardner Hunting 


author of “Lighted Signs,” 

“The White Chip,” and 

other popular WEE WIS- 
_ DOM stories 


OMMY was afraid to have Katherine 
cross Broadway alone. 

You might think this was the famous Broad- 
way in New York, but it wasn’t. Other cities 
have streets named Broadway too; and this one 
was away over on the other side of the country 
from New York. It was Broadway in Long 
Beach, California. But it was a very busy street, 
with many cars going east and west on it nearly 
all day, and especially in the “rush hours,” 
morning and late afternoon, when so many peo- 
ple went downtown or back home. 

“But Kathy is old enough to go to and from 


school alone,” Uncle Harry said. “She’s nearly 


eight; she’s a big girl now. Lots of boys and girls 


of her age cross busy streets alone. She should 


learn.” 

“But she’s such a fraidy cat, Harry,” Mommy 
said. “She doesn’t: think. When she’s scared she 
just runs without thinking. There are so many 
cars on Broadway, and people drive so fast, and 
there aren’t any traffic lights near us, and—I’m 
afraid——” 

Uncle Harry nodded. “Yes,” he said, “I know. 
But maybe it’s your fear that makes Kathy afraid. 
She can cross Broadway as well as I can if she 
just thinks and isn’t afraid.” 
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“I’m not afraid, Mommy,” Kathy said. Jus 
then she thought she wasn’t. “I want to gi 
alone.” 

“Well,” Mommy said doubtfully, “you ca 
cross streets where there are lights that tell yo 
when to go and when to stop. If there were stop 
and-go signals on Broadway——”” 

She stopped and looked anxious, and the 
looked at Uncle Harry. 

“Mommy,” Kathy said, “I cross Third Stree 
and Appleton and Bermuda, where there aren 
any lights.” 

Uncle Harry nodded at Mommy, but Momm 
still looked worried, as if she couldn’t get ove 
being afraid. It made Kathy afraid again too. 


But other boys and girls of her age did got 
school and back home alone, and she wi 
ashamed not to. Every morning Uncle Hat 
went with her as far as across Broadway, afi 
came all the way to school after her in the after 
noon, because Mommy worked in an office down 
town and had to leave home early and com 
home late. Daddy was away from home, “i 
the service,” but Uncle Harry was at home mos 
of the time, because he was a writer who worket 
at home. He was Kathy’s pal, and loved her dl 
most as much as Mommy did. 
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But Uncle Harry didn’t 
believe in fear. “It isn’t 
automobiles that are dan- 
gerous to little girls,” he 
said. “It’s fear.” He 


looked at Kathy, his kind 
gray eyes smiling as if he 
were afraid of nothing. 
“When you are afraid,” 
he told her, “you do fool- 
ish things, in a hurry. A 
fraidy cat is a boy or a 
gitl who thinks about be- 
ing afraid, and just runs, 
like a puppy dog, without 

g or anything else. 
There’s only one cure for 
being a fraidy cat. Know 
what it is?” 

Kathy knew in a way. 
Uncle Harry often talked 
to her about God. God 
could cure a fraidy cat. 
But she didn’t know just 
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¢ how. She waited for Un- 
; cle Harry to tell her. 

“There aren't any traffic lights near us on 
Broadway, on your way to school, darling,” 
Uncle Harry said. “But in your heart there is 
something better than a traffic light—God is 
there, right in your heart. He will tell you when 
to stop and go if you will just trust Him and 
do just as He tells you. 

“You mean God will tell me when there 
aren’t any cars to be afraid of ?” 


“He will tell you through your own intelli- 
gence, honey, when little girls have the right of 
way, and just when to cross Broadway or any 
other street. He will tell you when to stop and 
think. But you must stop and think about Him 
and listen to what He says in your heart. Will 
you, sweetheart?” 

“Yes, Uncle Harry.” 


It was easy to promise. But it was not always 
$0 easy to keep your promise. She had told 
Mommy she wasn’t afraid of the cars on Broad- 
way; and Uncle Harry said that it wasn’t the 
cats that were dangerous. Only fear was danger- 
ous. Was she afraid of fear? She tried to think 
how it would feel to stop and listen to God, 
so He could tell her when to cross any street 
she had to cross. She wasn’t sure she could 
always remember to stop and think and 


listen—and that seemed to frighten her too. 

She went across Broadway with Uncle Harry 
in the morning; and then he let her go on alone 
across Third Street, where there were a few 
cars, afid across Fourth Street, where there were 
lots of cars but where there was a traffic light. 
But when he came to school after her in the 
afternoon Dave Roberts, a boy she liked, laughed 
at her. 

“Why does he have to come after you?”” Dave 
asked. 

“Because if he didn’t, he wouldn’t know when 
to meet me at Broadway,” Kathy said. 

“Why does he have to meet you at Broad- 
way ?” asked Dave. 

“Because my mother is afraid to have me cross 
Broadway alone.” 

“Aw, then your mother is the fraidy cat,” 
Dave said. 

Kathy didn’t like that. She knew that what 
Mommy was afraid of was that Kathy would be 
afraid and not stop and think. Was Mommy 
afraid of Kathy’s fear? And was Kathy afraid 
of Mommy’s fear? 

Dave was flying a kite that was as tall as he 
was. They were on the school grounds after 
school, because boys and girls whose parents 
worked enjoyed “extended-day” privileges—to 
stay after school under supervision of a play- . 
ground teacher till somebody came for them. 

The big kite was ‘way up high, so it took all 
of one ball of string to hold it. Kathy had a 
little kite, only about as “tall” as her own face. 
She could fly it though. When she ran with it 
and let go of it, and only held on to the string, 
the kite would fly up as high as the top of the 
palm trees, and it would stay up as long as she 
held onto the string. But Dave's kite flew ‘way 
up, higher than the schoolhouse, more than twice 
as high. Kathy wished her little kite would fly 
high like that. But it was too little and wouldn’t 
carry enough string. 

But while she was watching Dave, all at once 
he accidentally let go of the string, and a startling 
thing happened; the wind carried his kite right 
away, high over the tall wire fence around the 
school ground and out over Fourth Street, and 
dropped it right in the middle of the pavement 
where cars were rushing by. It looked as if the 
cars would run over the kite. But a boy named 
Jimmy Adams was over there; and he just waited 
till no cars were coming, and then walked out 
and picked up Dave’s kite and carried it safely 
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back to his side of 
the street. Later 
Dave went up to the 
corner where the 
traffic light was and 
crossed over and 
brought his kite 
back. 

Kathy began to 
wonder. The traffic 
light had told Dave 
when it was safe to 
cross the busy street. 
But something else 
had told Jimmy 
Adams when it was 
safe to go out and 
get the kite, where 
there wasn’t any 
light. A policeman 
might have said Jim- 
my should not go 
out into the street at 
a place where there 
wasn't any light; but 
even a policeman 
would have let him save the kite the way he did. 

Kathy knew that she could cross any street, 
no matter how many cars traveled on it, if she 
did as Jimmy did; for she was sure that he 
stopped and listened to God. God would say, 
“Stop, Kathy, wait,” or “O.K., Kathy, go.” That 
was a funny thought; she wondered if God had 
given it to her. Did God give you funny thoughts 
when you were just still, as she was now, sort 
of listening to your thoughts? 

She didn’t tell Dave about her thoughts; she 
was afraid he would laugh at her again. She 
must be an awful fraidy cat! No wonder Mommy 
was afraid to have her cross Broadway alone, 
when she was afraid even of being laughed at. 
She began to think more and more about this; 
every little while she just stood still and lis- 
tened to her thoughts and wondered if God was 
giving her one that would cure her of being a 
fraidy cat. 

But every morning Uncle Harry went with her 
as far as across Broadway, on her way to school; 
and every afternoon he came all the way to 
school after her. Dave laughed at her. 

“How old do you have to be before you can 
go alone?” he jeered. . 

That night on her pillow she cried a little 


bit about it. She 
wanted Dave to like 
her; she wanted 
Mommy to trust her; 
she wanted to go to 
school and come 
home alone, like 
other boys and girls 
of her age; she want 
ed Uncle Harty to 
know she could 
think; she didn't 
want to be a fraidy 
cat. But she couldn't 
quite let go of that 
fear of fear, and 
trust everything to 
God 


She began to think 
about God a good 
deal. If He could tell 
you when to stop 
and go, like the red 
and green lights in 
the traffic signals, 
He could tell you 
what to do about anything and when! So when 
she wanted to do anything, she began to stop 
and get still and listen to know what God would 
say about it in her heart. She began to learn that 
when you did that thoughts came to you that you 
hadn't had before. She began to stop being afraid 
of some things. She began to practice thinking 
about God instead of thinking about being 
afraid. She understood then that she had been 
afraid of many things; afraid she couldn’t leam 
her lessons; afraid her teacher would be pro 
voked at her; afraid the other boys and gitls 
would laugh at her. But when she listened to God 
in this way, she forgot to be scared, and it be 
came easy to learn her lessons, and her teacher 
was not cross with her, and the kids didn’t seem 
to laugh at her at all. They seemed to like her 
better and to “respect her,” as Uncle Harry said 
he did too, when she told him about it. 


There was what Uncle Harry called “a puppy 
dog” that belonged to a man who lived on her 
street near the corner of Broadway, on the “neat” 
side—that is, on the side of Broadway toward 
her house. The dog was a little chap, brown 
and white, a kind of fox terrier, and only about 
as big as a big cat. His name was Happy—Kathy 
heard his master call him that. He was a friend 


Kathy had a little kite, 
only about as “tall” 
as her own face. 
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of hers, Happy was; that is, she him a 
little and fed him little bits of candy sometimes, 
and he liked her. He had been trained to chase 
sticks and balls and things and bring them back. 
But it was a funny thing that, when she tried 
to get him to bring a stick to her, he would al- 
ways run home with it instead. Everything 
Happy picked up he always carried home. He 
would come to her when she called him, usually, 
but if she gave him anything to carry for her he 
would always run away home with it. 

But another thing about Happy was funny 
too; he would cross Broadway alone without be- 
ing scared at all. His master told her one day 
that he had trained the dog to cross Broadway 
alone, and Happy just would—and he wasn’t as 
old as Kathy was. Kathy laughed when she 
thought of that, and so did Uncle Harry when 
she told him. 

“He’s only four, I think,” Uncle Harry said. 
Then when Uncle Harry saw the little dog run 
home with things he picked up, Uncle Harry 
said, “But he’s intelligent, Happy is.” 

“Does God give him his thoughts?” Kathy 
asked; and that seemed another funny thought. 
But why not? 

“Why not?” Uncle Harry said, like a sort of 
echo of her thought. “Don’t you think God gives 
all ‘happy’ thoughts?” 

Kathy laughed again. But she thought about 
that quite a good deal too. 

Then one afternoon something happened that 
frightened her. Uncle Harry came late to the 
school after her, and instead of starting right 
away home with her, he said to her: “I’ve got 
to trust you to go home alone today, lover. I've 
got to go downtown as quickly as possible. A 


excuse. 


friend of mine is in trouble and needs me.” 

“You mean,” Kathy said, beginning to be 
scared, “I must cross Broadway alone?” 

“Yes, darling. But you're a big girl now, and 
I've been watching you, and I know you're not 
afraid, and you do think. I think this is. a good 
time to prove to Mommy that you're not a 
fraidy cat any more.” 

“But Mommy didn’t quite say I could!” Kathy 
said. She wondered if maybe that was just an 


“Well, sweetheart,” Uncle Harry said, “Mom- 
my trusts Uncle Harry. And Uncle Harry trusts 
God. I'll tell Mommy I told you it was O.K.” 

“But, Uncle Harry 

“Don’t delay me, please, honey. We'll tell 
Mommy all about it afterward, and she will be 
satisfied. I know she wants you to be brave, and 
to know that God will tell you when to stop and 
go, and just how to do it. Trust Uncle Harry 
to tell Mommy, and trust God to tell you. See, 
darling? Just take your books and things and 
go straight home. And when you get to Broad- 
way, stop and think. Let God give you the right 
thoughts, and you'll be all right.” 

Kathy didn’t know what to think. But while 
she stood trying, Uncle Harry hurried away to 
catch the bus downtown, and she was all alone 
with her books and her pencil case and her kite 
and her coat, with nobody else to depend on at 
all—like a traffic light. 

The teacher who had charge of “extended 
day” had seen Uncle Harry come and take her 
off the school grounds as usual, so there was 
nobody to tell her what to do now that she was 
outside the big wire fence. She was troubled. It 
was all right for Uncle (Turn to page 29) 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of March 2 


Words have the power to hurt 
or bless; 

I speak words that bring hap- 
piness. 
For the week of March 9 

Bright smiles chase every 
frown away; 

I’m sure to have a happy day. 


For the week of March 16 


I look for good, and good 


I find; 
For I attract what’s in my 
mind. 
For the week of March 23 


I pray for peace, then do my 
part; 

For peace begins right in my 
heart. 


For the week of March 30 
I want a friend to share my 
fun: 
To have a friend I must be 
one. | 
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q Old Mother Rab-bit lived in a log, A-way down in 


a hal- low, And ev-’ry time she 
| 


‘he Gere 
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him she’d ver-y sharp-ly say, “Hop, lit-tle rab - bit, 


hop! , Hop, lit-tle rab - bit, 


| 
hop! , If you will fol-low me_ a - bout, Then hop, lit- tle rab - bit, hop!” 
5 
‘Words by Alice W. Norton Music by May F. Lawrence 
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By Nell Murbarger 


Peter was even more 


mystified. 


— and Jimmy were usually the best of 
pals, but one day Peter came running home 
crying. He was very, very angry. 

‘Tll never, never play with Jimmy Walker 
again as long as I live!” he declared. 

“But why, Peter?” asked his mother in sur- 
ptise. “I thought you and Jimmy were good 
friends !’’ 

“We were until today,” replied Peter, blink- 
ing back the tears. “But not any more! He went 
and hitched my new sled to Mr. Feeley’s delivery 
truck after I had told him not to. It struck a 
stone and got all broken! He said he was sorry— 
but that doesn’t mend my sled!” 

“Well!” said his mother. “That is too bad! 
But are you quite sure that your sled is worth 
more to you than Jimmy’s friendship?” 

Peter, who was still remembering the bright- 
ted runner that was now all splintered and 
scratched, nodded his head solemnly. 


wisely. “‘Jimmy must be a very bad boy indeed. 
Just to make sure, let’s weigh him in the ‘scales 
of friendship.’ ” 

“What are the scales of friendship?” asked 
Peter curiously. 

“My, my!” replied his mother. “Didn’t you 
ever hear of the scales of friendship? That’s how 


The Scales Friendship 


“Very likely you are right,” said his mother . 


Pictures by Edith M. Cunnings 


‘we can tell if we dislike someone more than we 
like him!” 
“But,” said Peter, his eyes round with wonder, 
“friendship is just a nice feeling you have for a 
person. It isn’t something you can measure out 
candy!” 
“Oh, indeed you can!” answered his mother. 
“Just you wait and I'll show you!” 
Going into the kitchen she brought out the 
scales she used each summer when she made 
jelly. They had a bright metal tray on either end 
of a balance bar. Many times Peter had seen his 
mother fill one of the trays with juicy, red straw- 
berries. Then she poured sugar in the other tray. 
At last, when she lifted the scales by the ring in 
the center, the beam would be perfectly horizon- 
tal. Then she would know that she had just as 
many pounds of sugar as strawberries. But 
Peter still did not see what this had to do with 
his broken sled and Jimmy Walker. 
When his mother told him to get his dominoes, 
he was even more mystified. 
Picking up a domino, she said: “Now tell me 
every single thing you don’t like about Jimmy. 
For each fault we'll drop one domino on this 
side of the scales.” 
“Well,” said Peter, “he’s bossy.” 
Clink! In went the domino. (Turn to page 23) 


“Uncle Tom said 
you were right.” 
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T was a beauti- 

ful spring morn- 
ing several weeks 
after the hobby 
show at the high 
school. Linda was 
ready for school and 
waiting out in front 
of the house for 
Janet and Tillie to 
join her. Birds were 
singing and daffo- 
dils and tulips nod- 
ding in the sun- 
shine. 


*“Isn’t this a wonderful day,” Linda called as 


Janet came dancing down the street. . 

“It’s superperfect,” Janet answered. “I feel just 
like a picnic.” 

“So do I.” | 

“Tillie, do you feel like a picnic?” Janet called 
as Tillie came across the street from Little Town. 

“Yes, I feel like a picnic’ —Tillie came slowly 
toward the girls—“the kind where it rains down 
your neck and the fire won’t burn and ants get in 
the butter—that kind of a picnic.” 
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“A picnic is the best medicine for spring fever.” 


Magic 


By Olive Rambo Cook 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 
Copyright 1947 by the author 


“Why, Tillie Tin. 
ker! I never saw you 
in such a_ drippy 
mood before. What's 
the trouble?” Janet 
asked. 

“Whatever the 
trouble is, I think a 
picnic will fix it.” 
Linda said  gayly. 
“That is the best 
medicine I know of 
for spring fever.” 

But Tillie didn’t 
smile. She trudged 
along for several 
steps. 

“It’s come at last. 
Papa said again this 
morning, ‘We've 
been here a_ long 
time.’ She gave a 
quivering sigh. “And 
I know what that 
means. One of these 
nice. mornings we'll 
pack the old cat 
again and start traveling, and I won't get to go 
to State fair, or finish school, or have you gitls 
for chums any more.” The tears spilled over. 

“Leave us and Little Town and the sixth 
grade?” Linda stopped still, a crushed look on 
her face. “Tillie, we can’t get along without you. 
We can't.” 

“Stop school when you're doing so fine!’’ Janet 
cried. “It’s a shame.” 

“We've stayed longer in Little Town than any- 
place. It feels like home now. Mamma loves it 
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What the Story Told Before 


The Tinker family came to Little. Town in a trailer. 
Mr. Tinker set up a “fix-it” shop. Tillie Tinker told 
Linda Tracy and her friend Janet DeHaven that the 
Tinkers had come from Switzerland to see America 
and that she had never gone to school more than a 
month or two in any one place. Janet became jealous 
of Tillie. 

Miss Fentress’ sixth graders gave a hobbies program. 
Linda was chairman of the display committee. Soty 
Shaw was her helper. When Tillie came to school, 
Miss Fentress put her on Linda’s committee. After the 
committee had arranged the exhibits for the program, 
Linda saw Tillie take a little carved lamb from the 
scene of the Nativity. Linda was hurt and worried. 
But when the awards were given, Linda was amazed 


to learn that the Nativity scene, which won a special 
award, had been maze by Tillie. 

The night of the program, Mr. Tinker did magic 
tricks with his little black hen Minnie. They planned 
a program for the State fair, but the next morning 
the little hen was gone. A man told Tillie and Linda 
that the hen had been seen in Janet’s yard. When they 
asked to look in the yard, Janet was angry. Then 
Minnie cackled from Janet’s back porch, where she 
had laid an egg in a box. Janet told the girls she had 
not taken Minnie, and asked Tillie to forgive her for 
being so jealous. Linda gave Janet the egg, saying: “It’s 
precious. It’s magic. It made us friends. again.” 

The next morning Scotty told the girls that the 
Tinkers were leaving town. 


here in Missouri, and so do I. She wants a garden 
and a home again, and I want school and 
friends. But she promised Papa when they 
started out that she’d go with him as long as he 
wanted to travel.” 

They walked silently, all the beauty of the 
morning forgotten in the sad news of Tillie’s 
leaving. For Tillie and Janet and Linda had 
been the best of chums ever since Minnie laid 
the little white egg on Janet’s back porch. 

“That was really a magic egg,’ they had 
agreed; “for it settled our quarrel, and we've 
been friends ever since.” And now for Tillie 
to leave. 

“Let’s have the picnic anyway.” Linda said 
hopefully. ‘““This very evening.” 

“We can go to the ‘glass house.’ Tillie’s never 
been there, and it’s only a few blocks.” Janet 
said. “That is a fine place.” 

“I'm not going to believe that your father 

would go away from a good town like this. We'll 
take some sandwiches and things and maybe we 
can think of something to make him want to 
stay.” 
“All day Linda thought of the Tinkers leav- 
ing. She found her studies all mixed up with the 
Fix-It Shop and with Mrs. Tinker and her win- 
dow garden in flower pots—and Mr. Tinker and 
Minnie and Tiny. But try as she would, there 
was nothing left to do that had not already been 
done. “He knows we love him and are just wild 
about his magic with Minnie. He has lots of 
things to fix and extra work at the camp. What 
else is there?” Her thoughts turned over and 
over, and the day dragged on. 

After school they made sandwiches, put 
some oranges and cookies in a paper bag, and 


started for the glass house. No one laughed or 
talked, and suddenly Linda stopped. 

“We'll never have any fun going to a picnic 
this way, just thinking and thinking about you 
going away. It’s spoiled our whole day, and 
now it’s about to spoil the picnic. Let’s start 
this minute believing the Tinkers are going to 
live here forever and ever!” There was a deter- 
mined tilt to her chin. 

“Maybe if the three of us believe hard enough 
we will stay!” Tillie smiled for the first time. 

“Then let’s start.” Janet began skipping ahead. 

“What is the glass house?” Tillie began skip- 
ping too. 

“It’s an old house, and it’s been empty for 
years and years. The man that owns it lives some 
other place, and he doesn’t have time to bother 
with it. The whole south side is windows. Lots 
and lots of them. That’s why we call it the glass 
house. See, there it is’ —Linda pointed—“all by 
itself on a block of ground.” 

Old dried weeds crackled under their feet as 
they walked across to the house, but down un- 
derneath the green grass was thick, and violets 
and dandelions peeped through. At the back an 
old twisted apple tree leaned protectingly, and 
at one side rocks were piled from an old founda- 
tion. 

The front door was partly open, and they tip- 
toed into a big, long room. There was a fireplace 
opposite the door with ashes and charred embers 
in it. 

“This is the living room,” Tillie whispered 
softly. “Won't it be nice with all these windows 
and a fireplace? Mamma can have flowers in 
every window.” 

“What are you talking about, Tillie Tinker?’ 
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I have a little cake of soap, 
It looks so white and sweet; 

But when I wash my hands with it 
Each time before I eat, 

The water in the bowl turns black. 
It makes me blush with shame. 
My hands look all right; it must be 

The soap that is to blame! 


Janet demanded. “You certainly sound goofy.” 

“Oh, I always pretend when I get in an 
empty house that we're going to live there.” 
Her eyes were dreamy. “And this is Mamma 
and Papa’s room, here on the east. This is mine on 
the west.” Linda and Janet looked at each other 
astonished as Tillie walked through the rooms. 
“T’ll have a bed here, and a dresser of my own, 
and every night I'll look out at the same things. 
This will be the kitchen. Mamma could have the 
stove here and a table by the west window. 
Wouldn’t it be just lovely?” She looked at the 
girls for approval. 

“Lovely? I don’t see anything lovely about 
this old shack. It’s full of cobwebs and dust and 
dirt, and the plastering’s off. Broken windows 
and a hole through the ceiling and the roof. 
Lovely? It’s spooky.” Janet shuddered. 

“But it could be lovely if someone lived in it 
and cared for it. It could be a home.” Tillie’s 
voice caught in her throat. “Papa could mend it 
and Mamma could make it beautiful.” 

Linda felt all the ache and homesickness in 
Tillie’s words, and she put her arms comfortingly 
around her. 

“Let’s keep on believing.” Linda’s words 
echoed through the empty rooms. “Let's ask your 
father and mother if they wouldn't like to stay 
and fix this house and make it beautiful. It won’t 
do any harm to ask!” 

“Do you suppose the man would care?” 
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. bright with colors, like a carpet. In the winter it’s 


“Care? He ought to be tickled pink. Daddy 
knows him. He'll be glad to write.” Janet said 
eagerly. 

“Come on let’s go outside and sit on the rock 
pile. We can see all over everywhere.” Lind 
said happily. “We can eat and talk.” 

They climbed up on the pile of rocks an 
used flat ones for a table and chairs. The bag 
of sandwiches was spread out invitingly. 

With sighs of contentment they began to eat, 
Back of them the town went its orderly way 
along the streets, but in front of them the fresh 
green country of the springtime stretched into 
Grand River valley. Farther away misty trees 
marked the path of the river and against the 
skyline blue hills reached up into the sun. A 
little village nestled on a hillside, and a slender 
church steeple caught the sunshine. 

“It’s perfect,” Tillie breathed rapturously. “If 
Papa would only stay. We never saw any scene 
lovelier than this.” 

“We think so too.” Linda said softly. “It's 
different every time. In the fall the trees are 


white and bare, with the trees black against the 
blue sky, then the hills get purple, and the 
church steeple has a silver light instead of gold.” 

Tillie nodded as if she really saw it. Tillie 
always understood. 

‘You can see a country school down there.” 
Janet pointed to a white building south of 
them. “And on beyond is the big bridge over the 
river.” 

The softness of late afternoon crept over the 
valley and up the slope to the glass house. It 
was the mystic time of evening, when swallows 
dipped and circled overhead and cowbells 
tinkled iri the distance. 

Janet took Tillie’s hand tight within her own 
and put her arm around Linda’s shoulder. “I 
don’t think it ever looked so lovely before.” 

“It’s because we're sharing it with Tillie,” 
Linda whispered. ‘Sharing always makes things 
shine.” 

“The house shines too.” Tillie’s voice was lov- 
ing as she pointed to the west window, where 
the old panes reflected a soft, sweet glory. 

“Let’s go back to Little Town”—Linda finally 
broke the silence—‘‘and talk to your father and 
mother and tell them how we feel about every- 
thing. That is the best way to straighten things 
out.” For a second she remembered the little 
prayer by the piano, when (Turn to page 26) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


ETEOROLOGY, fellow 
collectors, is a new word 
to add to our vocabulary this 
month. It is the scientific name 
for the study of the weather, 
and this study is of great im- 
portance today owing to the 
great increase in public air trav- 
el and transport. 

The air lines must know in 
advance what kind of weather 
conditions their planes are 
likely to encounter, so that they 
can make changes in their flight 
schedules when bad weather is 
expected. Although some air 
lines have their own weather 
bureaus, they are still depend- 
ent upon the official. forecasts 
that we hear on the radio and 


read in the newspapers each 


day. 
The official weather forecasts 
are made by the United States 
Weather Bureau. This bureau 
has stations in all parts of the 
country that make local fore- 
casts and report to the bureau 
all information about the 
weather locally, such as tem- 
perature, wind velocity, baro- 
metric pressure, and the amount 
of moisture falling during each 
twenty-four-hour period. From 
these data the national and area 
forecasts are prepared. 

The United States Weather 
Bureau came into existence in 
1871 as the outgrowth of stud- 


By Roland Rexroth 


ies made by scientists in the 
department of meteorology of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 
This remarkable institution, 
which has done so much to pro- 
mote the advancement of scien- 
tific knowledge, was accorded 
philatelic recognition in 1946 
on the occasion of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its found- 
ing. We illustrate the special 
stamp that was issued to cele- 
brate it. 

The origin and history of the 
Smithsonian Institution are 
most interesting. The institu- 
tion takes its name from that of 
James Smithson, an English 
scientist and philanthropist, 
through whose generosity it 
was established. 

Smithson was graduated 
from Oxford University . in 
1786, and in his lifetime accu- 
mulated a large fortune. By the 
terms of his will he left his 
property to his nephew, with 
the provision that if the nephew 
should die without leaving any 
surviving children, the entire 
estate was to go to the United 
States of America. As stated in 
the will, the bequest was “for 
the purpose of founding an in- 
stitution at Washington, D. 
C., to be called the Smithsonian 
Institution for the increase and 


diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” 

The nephew died without 
leaving any surviving children, 
and in the year 1835 Smithson’s 
property, at that time valued at 
$508,318, an enormous sum in 
those days, passed to the United 
States. A great deal of excite- 
ment arose over the gift, and 
much opposition to its accept- 
ance was aroused. The op- 
ponents argued that the United 
States had no power under the 
Constitution to accept gifts 
from a citizen of another coun- 
try, and for some ten years the 
question was debated in Con- 
gress. Not until 1846 was the 


. act passed by which the gift was 


accepted and the Smithsonian 
Institution established. 

During the hundred years of 
its existence the institution has 
truly carried out the wishes of 
its donor. It has accumulated 
what is probably the finest scien- 


- tific library in the world, con- 


sisting of more than 150,000 
volumes. It maintains a mu- 
seum in which are kept all 
kinds of scientific exhibits. Part 
of its income is devoted to 
scientific research, and to spon- 
soring the publication of scien- 
tific books or works that are too 
costly for publication by private 
individuals or firms. These are 
(Turn to page 23) 
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Keepers 


By Christine Johnson 


Pictures by Lucille Ison 


This time he went along the walk looking 
under the heavy bushes. 

“Woof!” 

Under the low hedge was a little red fe 
male cocker spaniel forlornly huddled 


against the cold March wind. 
“Here, doggy, nice doggy,” Jimmy 
coaxed. 


The dog didn’t move. Jimmy knelt down 
and petted her, talking softly all the while. 
He tried to move her, but stopped when the 
dog whimpered in pain. He felt of her legs 
carefully. Then he found the trouble. Cockle. 
burs had tightly snarled the thick tufts of fur 
on each leg with the long silky hair that 
grew under her body. The dog was helpless, 
for any move she made would pull her under- 
skin terribly. 

“Never mind, Red,” he said softly. “Till 


He listened for the gate’s funny squeal. 


> pes had always wanted a dog. Any dog 
would have been welcome, but for some rea- 
son he had a special dream of a dog with red 
silky fur. 

“Maybe it’s because I have red hair,” Jimmy 
said to himself as he gave a big swing to the 
white gate in front of his new home in Hillsdale. 

“But I wish I had one more than ever now. 


It’s too lonesome not knowing anyone to play 
with.” 


He swung slowly once more and listened for — 


the gate’s funny squeak. This time it sounded 
different. He listened again. 

“Why, that isn’t the gate. That’s a dog!” he 
exclaimed. 

He ran out on the sidewalk and looked up and 
down as far as he could see. There was no dog 
in sight. 

Suddenly he heard the frightened cry again. 


14 March 


get my Dad to help you.” 
Jimmy’s father did hurry out to help as soon 
as he heard the story. With Jimmy stroking the 
dog to keep it calm, his father worked care- 
fully. At last they managed to get out enough 
burrs to free her legs. Jimmy hugged the dog 
to him. 

“She’s just like the dog I’ve always wanted,” 
he said happily. 

His father looked at-him in surprise. 

“We can probably find out who owns her, 
Jimmy, if we call the police station.” 

“But I found her, Dad. I want to keep her.” 

“Isn’t it only fair to try to find the owner, 
son?” 

“But since I found her I’m the owner.”’ Jimmy 
held his face hard against the thick fur. “I want 
her so much!” 

_His father gave him a sympathetic pat on the 
shoulder as he started for the house. As he 
reached the porch he turned. 

“Her owner loves her too, Jimmy.” 
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‘ing the dog. 


Jimmy carried the dog into the warm house. 
Fed, warm, and safe, she soon fell into an ex- 
hausted sleep, her head in Jimmy’s lap. Jimmy 
squirmed around until he could lay his head 
against her silky one. 

“I love you so much, Red,” he said. “I’m so 
glad you came to live with me.” 

Red couldn’t argue with him, but Jimmy be- 
gan to wonder what she would say if she could 
talk. 
He hated to think that Red might be missing 
her owner. Try as he would he couldn’t help but 
wonder if the owner missed Red as much as he 
would miss her if she were his dog and wandered 
away. If he could be so miserable at the thought 
of giving up Red, how must the other fellow 
feel ? 

He got to his feet and slowly walked into the 
hall. 
“Dad,” he called. “I guess maybe we'd better 
call the police.” 

Jimmy listened to his father’s end of the tele- 
phone conversation. He heard with a sinking 
heart that just such a dog had been reported 
missing. 

All too soon after that there was an excited 


“I loved finding her. I called her Red too.” 
Jimmy swallowed. “I didn’t want to call you, 
but I’m glad now that I did.” 

He snuggled his hand into the dog’s velvety 
fur. She gave it a quick lick as she turned to 
follow her master to the door. 

“Say, why don’t you come over and play 
with Red? I’m Bob Norton up in the next block. 
We've got a dandy bunch of fellows to play with 
around here.” 

Jimmy’s solemn face cleared up like the sun 
breaking through a heavy storm cloud. 

“Td like that,” he said with a grin. 

“And when Red has puppies, you can have 
one just like her,” Bob added. 

He opened the door, and Red ran out with 
him, frisking her curly tail gaily in the air. 
Jimmy could smile this time though. 

“A dog friend and a boy friend,” he ex- 
claimed. “And I'd have missed out on all the 
gang too if I hadn’t been on the level.” 

“So long!” 

Bob had turned as he reached the gate. 

“So long,” Jimmy answered cheerfully. “See 
you tomorrow!” 


knock at the front door. Jimmy ran out of the 
room. 

“Red! Red!” he heard an excited young 
voice call. - 

He could hear Red’s excited barking and 
hear her tapping paws as she rushed about 
the room gleefully. 

“He called her Red too,” he thought miser- 
ably, while Red barked wildly and kept rush- 
ing around in wiggly circles. 

Finally his curiosity moved him toward the 
door to the living room, where he could see 
better. His father was explaining about find- 


The other boy was no bigger than he him- 
self was! Jimmy felt better. He walked into 
the room with a shy hello. : 

The other boy laughed as Red left him 
and ran over to Jimmy. She wriggled all over 
and flattened herself out as she waited for 
od petting her big brown eyes were asking 

or. 

“I can tell you were good to her,” the boy 
said. “I’m surely glad that you found her. 
Some boys coaxed her away to school, and 


she got into those burrs when she got lost 
trying to find her way home.” 


“Here, nice doggie,” Jimmy coaxed. 
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Them That Believe 


By Bula Hahn 


| Spey the beginning of His teaching Jesus 
told His listeners that God was the Father 
of all. God is love and to them that believe come 
God’s richest blessings. That was a new doctrine. 
The people were hungry for the inspiration that 


only the love of God can give. Many believed the . 


words that Jesus spoke, some were healed of 
disease, others were made to see, and the fame 
of Jesus spread to all the country round about. 

But Jesus’ home was neither in the country nor 
in the towns where He had been preaching. In 
His heart He longed to return to Nazareth, the 
horne He had known as a child, the place where 
He had grown to manhood. He wanted to visit 
again the synagogue where as a boy He had lis- 
tened to the reading of the ancient scriptures. 
He wanted to tell the people in Nazareth the 
wonderful things that God had revealed to Him. 
He wanted His old friends to know God as He 
knew God. 

So Jesus left that part of Galilee where He 
had been preaching, and where many wonderful 
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Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


signs had followed His word, and went to Naza- 
reth. As was His habit, He went to the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath day. The place was 
crowded, for the news had spread that Jesus, 
about whom everyone was talking, had returned. 
No longer was He Jesus, the carpenter; He was 
the new prophet, preaching a new doctrine, and 
performing what men called miracles. 

Seated on the floor of the synagogue, as was 
the custom at that time, were men who had 
known Jesus since He was a small boy. In that 
olden time women were not permitted to sit 
with the men during worship. So behind a lattice 
screen were Jesus’ mother and her friends and 


neighbors listening eagerly to catch every word 


that Jesus spoke. 

Jesus stood up after the opening service to let 
the priests know that He wished to read from 
the scriptures. The man in charge handed the 
Book a Isaiah to Jesus. He read aloud: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me. He has anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor. He has 
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sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach de- 
liverance to the captive, and the recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 

In those days when a man read the scriptures 
in the synagogue he stood up, and when he 
wanted to talk or to teach, he sat down. Jesus 
closed the book from which He had read, handed 
it back to the attendant, and sat down. Everyone 
present watched Him attentively. Jesus told 
them, “This day is the word of the Lord ful- 
filled before you.” 

Then He explained to them how in the name 
of the Father He had been doing the very things 
about which He had just read. Jesus’ voice was 
tender, His words and manner kind. For a while 
the people listened with interest and amazement. 


| Then they whispered among themselves, “Is not 


this the same Jesus who was a carpenter here in 
Nazareth?” Another asked, ‘““Why does He not 
do here some of the wonderful things that He 
does elsewhere?” 

Jesus knew what they were thinking. He knew 
their unbelief. He knew also that only to them 
that believe come God’s richest blessings. Jesus’ 
heart was saddened by His old friends’ doubt. 
But He would not perform a miracle just to 
satisfy their curiosity. That would belittle God’s 
love. With an aching heart Jesus told them, “A 
prophet does not have honor in his own country.” 

The people would not listen to Jesus talk 
when they realized that they were not to witness 
some wonderful work. Angrily they drove Him 
from the synagogue and out to a hill beyond 
the village. They would have done Him bodily 
harm had not Jesus silently slipped away from 
them and gone into another part of the country. 

For the angry treatment that Jesus received 
at the hands of His old 


so rapidly that often when He wished to enter 
a city people came out to meet Him in such 
numbers that He could not get into it. At such 
times Jesus would stop outside, and in the open 
country He would preach to the people. 

In Capernaum Jesus had many devoted friends. 
Quietly, so that no one would know of His pres- 
ence, He went to that city. He wanted to rest. 
But the news soon spread that the great Teacher 
was in the city. Crowds from far and near came 
to see and hear Him. They filled the house in 
which He was staying; even the yard was so full 
of people that many could not get to the door. 

A man sick with the palsy was in the great 
throng. The man’s arms and legs shook all the 
time and he could neither sit nor stand. Kind 
friends had carried him there on a bed, believing 
that Jesus would heal him. The crowd was so. 
great that the friends could not get the sick man 
near Jesus. But they could hear the sound of His 
voice in the distance as He talked. 

Jesus was telling of God’s love and goodness. 
Suddenly the roof over His head was torn apart, 
and a bed was let down by four men who stood 
on the roof above. On the bed was the man sick . 
with the palsy. When Jesus saw to what great 
trouble the sick man and his friends had gone 
to get near Him, His heart warmed toward them. 
With tender eyes Jesus looked on the sick man. 
“Your sins are forgiven,” He said. 

Some of the people who came to hear Jesus 
preach that day did not come with love in their 
hearts. They came only to find fault. A number 
of them were standing near Jesus and heard 
Him speak to the sick man. “What wicked 
thing does He proclaim?” they whispered among 
themselves. “For who but God has the power to 
forgive sins?” 

Jesus knew at once the 


friends, He held not 


thoughts of those men. 


malice but love. Jesus was Friendship and Love “Why do you reason only 
God’s Son. He had a clear By Georgia Tucker Smith evil in your hearts?” He 


understanding of God's 


asked. “Is it any easier to 


love, and with God’s love — God, bless the ones who love me. Say, ‘Arise, take up your 


comes full forgiveness. Bless my friends; help me to be bed and walk,’ than it is 
Jesus forgave His friends. The kind of friend to them that Io say, “Your sins are for- 
Jesus preached through- Want them to be to me. given?’ ” 

out all Galilee He healed “So that you may know 
the sick, made the blind Help me to be unselfish, kind, that I am the Father’s Son 
see, the deaf hear, and His And always thoughtful so and that on this earth I am 
fame continued to grow. I needn’t even tell them able to forgive sins, I will 
News of His power spread That I love them, for they'll know. (Turn to page 23) 
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EGS pushed through the bare underbrush, 

almost dropping the lollypop he had been 

sucking. Frowning, he stared at the flooded 
waters of Indian Creek. 

“T’ve never been this far upstream before, have 
you?” he asked Red. 

“No,” said Red as he stopped beside him. 
“This should be the place, but I don’t see any 
pussy willows.” 

Kegs squinted at the sun through the red 
lollypop. He was a well-built boy; but his fine 
bones carried too much weight; and just now he 
seemed more interested in his candy than in 
pussy willows. 

“Maybe we ought to go back,” he suggested. 
“T'm tired. Hungry too.” 

“So am I!” Red said crossly. “But we brought 
our lunches, and we promised Miss Morgan 
we'd get the pussies for the party tomorrow.” 

“I don’t want to go back on my word,” Kegs 
said defensively. “But if there aren’t any, we 
can’t find them.” 

“Chink got some Monday,” said Red. “If you 
had let me ask him to come along, we'd have 
ours. now.” 

Kegs shook the lollypop at Red. “I told you I 
never want to see Chink again!” 

“Last month he sent you a comic valentine, 
and you can’t forget it,” said Red impatiently. 
“It’s March now, and we need the pussies to 
decorate our room!” 

He turned away from the water and Kegs 
and started on upstream. Every few feet he 
stretched to his toes and glanced about, search- 
ing for the willows; but Kegs stared at his candy 
sulkily and thought of the valentine that Chink 
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Last Months 


Valentine 


By Lawrent Lee 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


had sent him. It had hurt his feelings. 

“That valentine wasn’t funny,” he 
declared. “Mom says it’s cruel. Pop 
says it’s silly. I say no fellow can send 
me the picture of a big fat hog and a boy 
that’s about as big with printing underneath say- 
ing, ‘Nothing is porkier than you, Fatty. You 
are two of a kind!” ; 

“Maybe,” said Red, pointing to a ledge ahead, 
“we might find the pussy willows there. A 
— might empty into Indian Creek along that 
shelf.” 

“OK.,” said Kegs, resigned. let’s eat 
first.” 

“Those sandwiches would taste good!” Red 
agreed. 

The boys sat on a fallen tree and opened their 
lunches. Kegs traded his tomato for Red’s piece 
of cake. He made a face when he tasted the orange 
his mother had put at the bottom of his lunch. 

“This is awfully sour, Red!” he complained. 
“Want it? Or shall I feed it to the fish?” 

“The fish won't eat it!” said Red. “Give it to 
me.” 

Kegs watched him strip the orange and eat it, 
marveling. 

“I don’t see how you eat that stuff, Red!” 

“T like it,” said Red comfortably. “If you don’t 
want to be overweight, you ought to learn to 


like all sorts of fruits and vegetables and cut | 


down on candy and cake and bread and stuff 
like that. You'd be a better athlete too.” 

Kegs turned on him angrily. “You and Chink 
make me mad! Mom says I need exercise. But 
how do I get it spending so much time in 
school ?” 

Red looked at Kegs stonily. Ordinarily he was 
good natured; but he was disappointed at not 
finding the willows, disappointed too at Kegs’s 
insistence that Chink was not to be forgiven for 
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sending the tactless valentine to him. 

He rose and began flipping bits of rind into 
the water. 

“If I were a skinny fellow who didn’t want to 
be called ‘Slim’ ”’ he said quietly, “I'd go to bed 
early to get a lot of sleep; and I'd eat the kind 
of food to make fat—like ice cream and bananas 
and hot cereal with sugar and cream and pota- 
toes and bread and cake—well, anyway a lot. Or 
else I'd not be mad if someone did call me 
‘Skinny!’ ” 

Kegs answered quickly: “I know what you're 
saying. Either I ought to do something about 
being fat or I shouldn’t crab if I get called ‘Fatty.’ 
0. K.! I'm going home!” i 

“I’m going on,” Red answered. “But get me 
tight, Kegs. I don’t think Chink should have sent 
you the valentine. If he had stopped to think, he 
would have known it would hurt you; but he 
didn’t. I’m redheaded. I can’t do anything about 
it. So I don’t worry myself or anyone else when 
folks call me ‘Red!’ ” 

Kegs did not hear. He was plunging through 
the underbrush blindly. He did not want to be fat, 
and he did not want people to think he was fat. 

He was so miserable that he began to hunt 
through his pockets for something to eat.. He 
found a cooky left from his lunch, bright with 
gtains of sugar that sparkled in the sunlight. 
The sweetness was good on his tongue, but he 


could not swallow. He remembered what Red 
and Chink had said, and the memories brought 
a lump to his throat. If he kept on eating as he 
did, he was going to get fatter and fatter, and 
people would see whether they said so or not. 
Tears stung Kegs’s eyes, but he squeezed them 
back. He was fat all right; but he was not a 
crybaby! 

With sudden resolution he spat out the cooky 
and threw the piece he had left to the fish. At 
least he thought he threw it toward Indian Creek, 
but he heard no splash. He blinked hard and 
stared around him. He could not see the water or 
hear it gurgle against the banks. He tripped on a 
hidden root and sprawled on the ground. 

Above him stretched the wide branches of a 
giant beech tree. Chink had said that the willows: 
grew east of a big beach. This might be the tree, 
but he could not tell which was east or which 
was west. In sudden panic he realized that he 
was lost. 

He shouted. It had not been long since he 
and Red separated. They might not be far apart. 

“Heh! Red!” he called. “Where are you?” 

Dimly he heard Red answer. 

“Come here,” Kegs shouted and started to- 
ward Red’s call. 

Back and forth they shouted until at last 
they came in sight of each other. 

Red was carrying a bunch of pussy willows 
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that rested on one shoulder. 

“Where did you get them?” 
Kegs asked with an upsurge of 
delight. “Miss Morgan’s going 
to like them!” 

Red looked white and un- 
happy. 

“She'll like them if she ever 
gets them,” he said. “I don’t 
know the way home!” 

Kegs looked at him dum- 
founded. They had thought 
they knew all the countryside, 
but neither of them knew the 
way home! 

“If we climb a tree we can 
find Indian Creek,” Kegs sug- 
gested. 

“T tried that,” said Red. “So 
far as I can tell, the creek runs 
in a circle all around us. Of 
course there’s a break some- 
where, but I can’t find it.” 

“We ought to start for the 
closest place,” said Kegs. “We 
can tell which way the water 
flows and then start down 
stream. That'll bring us home 
sometime!” 

“T figured it that way too.” 
Red’s voice faltered; and Kegs 
knew that he was afraid but 
was trying to hide it. “I struck 


‘Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, when all the morn- 
ing sky | 

Takes on its rich and rosy 
glow, 

I give thanks for this lovely 
world 

That’s mine in which to live 

and grow. 


the creek all right, but the wa- 
ter swirled and sucked and 
backwashed till I couldn’t say 
which way the current went.” 

“Maybe,” Kegs said slowly, 
“we can strike the water and 
keep walking till we find a 
place where we can be sure 
which is downstream.” 

“Maybe, if we hurry,” said 
Red. “When the sun goes 
down, it’s going to be really 
cold, and it’s getting late.” 

Kegs started downhill, break- 
ing the way so that Red could 
come through easier with the 
pussy willows. 

Once they thought they heard 
someone calling, but the sound 
was faint and dim. They 
reached the creek and found it 
still in turmoil. The air off the 
water was chill. The sun barely 
showed over the hills. 

“That’s west,” said Red 
hopefully. “If the creek hasn’t 
turned too many times, we 
ought to go to our right.” 

Kegs ached with the long 
hours of tramping and the chill 
that bit into him. “It seems to 
me,” he said doubtfully, “that 
we ought to go to the left.” 

While they hesitated, they 
heard the sound again, nearer, 
louder this time. 

“Whoever it is might know 
where we are,” said Kegs softly. 

He threw back his head and 
shouted with all his might. 

They took turns after that. 
Someone answered now and 
then, and always the answer 
came closer. When at last the 
underbrush cracked under ap- 
proaching feet, they hurried for- 
ward. 

“It’s Chink!” Red cried when 
he caught a glimpse of green 
through the barren brown of 
the bushes. ““That’s the sweater 
he got last Christmas.” 

“Chink!” Kegs shouted, so 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, in this quiet 
hour 
Please hear me as I pray; 

I thank You for Your care 
of me ; 


All through this busy day. 


relieved that he forgot about 
Chink’s comic valentine and re- 
membered only that Chink was 
a Spartan and a friend. 

Chink crashed through the 
bushes. 

“I thought I'd never catch 
you fellows,” he cried. 

Red grinned. “Have you 
been following us?” 

“Trying to,” said Chink. “I 
had a lot on my mind.” 

He avoided Kegs’s eyes. . 

“Folks call this part of In- 
dian Creek ‘the hook and eye,’ 
because it’s so easy to get lost 
here,” he explained. 

“It is!” said both boys togeth- 
er; and Kegs added, “We're 
sure glad you came along, 
Chink!” 

Red shot him a pleased 
glance, but Chink laughed un- 
happily. 

“It’s good you feel that way, 
Kegs,” he said. “I followed to 
tell you I should have known 
better than to send anyone 
a comic valentine. But you 
should know too that I like you 
—fat or thin—just as everyone 
else does!” 

Kegs chuckled. He thrust an 


arm through Chink’s and said: 
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“It’s all right. Either I take my- 
self in hand and thin down, or 
I stop asking my friends to be 
blind and dumb. Let’s get these 
pussy willows out of here!” 


The Scales of 
Friendship 
(Continued from page 9) 


“And what else?” prompted 
his mother. 

After Peter had named four 
faults—would you believe it? 
—he couldn’t think of another 
one to save his life! 

Then his mother said, “Now 
on this other side of the scales 
of friendship, we shall place 
one domino for each thing you 
like about Jimmy!” 

“Well,” replied Peter, “he 
lets me play with Trixie, his 
pet pony.” 

Clank! In went a domino. 

“And sometimes he invites 
me to go along when he and 
his Uncle Tom go to the 
woods.” 

Clink! In went another dom- 
ino. 

“And he lets me use his 
roller skates, and he never tries 
to get a ‘no-fair’ start when we 
fun races, and his mother lets 
us make lemonade, an 

“Just a minute!” cried Peter’s 
mother. “You're thinking of 
good things faster than I can 
drop in the dominoes. I’m get- 
ting away behind!” 

And then Peter began to 
laugh, and when they lifted the 
scales, the side that had the 
good things on it pulled ‘way, 
‘way down, because it was ter- 
tibly heavy, and the bad side 
was hardly heavy at all! 

While they were still laugh- 
ing about it there came a rap 
at the door. It was Jimmy and 
his uncle. 


“When I told Uncle Tom 
about breaking your sled, 
Peter,” said Jimmy, ‘‘he said he 
is almost sure he can fix it as 
good as new! And Peter,” add- 
ed Jimmy humbly, “Uncle Tom 
said you were right—that we 
must never hitch our sled to 
delivery trucks, because one of 
us might get hurt. He said he 
isn’t nearly as good at mending 
broken bones as he is at mend- 
ing broken sleds!” 


Se 


To Them That ° 
Believe 


(Continued from page 17) 


say to the man, ‘Arise, take up 
your bed and go to your own 
home.’ 


Immediately the man rose, 
picked up his bed, and while 
the crowd made way for him 
he walked toward his own 
home. The people whispered, 
“Today we have seen strange 
things.” 

Seeing was believing, and to 
them that believe God sends 
His richest blessings. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 13) 


only a few of its many activities, 
which also include the super- 
vision of the Astro-Physical 
Observatory and the National 
Zoological Park. 


Not only the United States 
but the entire world owes an 
everlasting debt of gratitude to 
James Smithson for his gener- 
ous gift, which has so fully 
realized his desire that it be 
used “for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among 
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Dear Boosters: 


I am always happ as I read your letters and watch your progress 
from month to month, but one letter this month has meant more to me 
than usual. I am going to tell you about her letter, but I am keeping 
the writer’s name confidential; so no one but she and | will know who 
she is. I shall call her Sarah (which is not her real name). 

Sarah was having difficulty with her arithmetic test. She says: “I 
couldn’t work the problem, so I started to look at another girl’s x 
I think each one of us has at some time been tempted to look at another per- 
son’s book or worksheet. But this is what Sarah did. She says: “I remem- 
bered The Prayer of Faith and tried again. I didn’t get the right answer 


to the problem, but I didn’t look at the other girl’s book.” 
Sarah’s big lesson that ys | was not in arithmetic but in honesty! 
1 


Through her prayer she was 


e to overcome the temptation to act dis- 


honestly in the test. She failed to solve that one problem, but I would 
give her 100 for strength and courage in her test in honesty. That is why 


her letter made me so very happy. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary 


Faith in his own ability to 
study and faith in God’s ability 
to help him learn will make 
Bill a good student. We are ex- 


pecting good reports, Bill. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have learned 
The Prayer of Faith by heart. I 
have been saying it in school when 
I have trouble. 

Before we started school a 
friend of mine invited me to his 
father’s mountain lodge. We could 
tide horses every morning and af- 
ternoon. It was very pretty. The 
lodge is on the Gila River. We 
swam every day in the big swim- 
ming pool. The water was warm. 

I am going to try to use the 
Booster pledge and The Prayer of 
Faith to help me improve my habits 
so that I can make better grades 
next month. 

I like to make things of wood. 
This summer I made a three-masted 
schooner that Mother liked a lot. 
I often make tiny cars or boats out 
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of yucca wood. It is soft.—Bill 
Willis, 116 W. 10th St., Silver City, 
N. Mex. 


The Bible says that God is no 
“respecter. of persons.” I am 
sure that He is no respecter of 
problems either. If Roy needed 
transportation to get home 
quickly, I am sure his prayer 
helped to get it for him. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you so 
very much for your letter. I am now 
at home, and I do not seem to 
have very much time for letter 
writing. 

I think it must have been The 
Prayer of Faith that helped me to 
get home so quickly. I have been 
doing odd jobs about the house 
and enjoying myself (and I hope 
making others happy). 

The farmers in Heathencote are 
getting their harvest in. I am trying 


to keep all the pledge.—Roy 
Gudgeon, The Fields, Heathencote, 
Towcester, Northants., England. 


Ruth’s letter reminds me of a 
book that was written many 
years ago, “In His Steps, or 
What Would Jesus Do?” The 
thought expressed in the book 
was that when in doubt whether 
something is right or wrong, if 
we will stop and ask ourselves, 
“What would Jesus do in a 
case like this?” we can know 
what is right for us to do. 


Dear Secretary: Our minister is 
an excellent speaker. Last Sunday 
he brought us a message on “Sanc- 
tification.”” He explained sanctifica- 
tion in this way. He said in sancti- 
fying his own life he gave up smok- 
ing because he couldn’t picture Je 
sus doing it. I didn’t resolve then to 
stop doing the things I couldn't 
picture Jesus doing, but today in 
school, when I started to do some- 
thing, I asked myself spontaneously, 
“Could I see Jesus doing that?” 
In most of the cases I couldn't, s0 
I didn’t do them.—Ruth Thames, 
709 W. Broad St., Dunn, N. C. 


There are many ways of be 
ing honest. Sarah learned het 
lesson in honesty by overcom- 
ing the temptation to copy. 
Judy had already learned to be 
honest in money matters, so she 


was not tempted to pick up the 
woman’s money. 
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Dear Secretary: Today 1 went 
down town all by myself. When I 
was in the dime store I saw a lady 
drop about three dollars. I could 
have let her go away without the 
money and I could have taken it. 
But I knew it would not be right, 
so I stopped her and told her and 
went on my way after she had 
picked the money up and thanked 
me.—]udy Weyer, 2016 Glendale, 
Detroit 6, Mich. 


I expect Hilary is right. It is 
much more pleasant to pray 
and have things go smoothly 
than to have them go bumping 
along and have to pray to get 
them straightened out, isn’t it, 
Hilary? 


Dear Secretary: Everything ap- 


pears to have gone 


expect that means that I have 
using The Prayer of Faith effec- 
tively, as I say it or parts of it a lot. 
I lend ‘my Wispom out a lot, 
and they are always enjoyed. 
—Hilary Pell, 12 Grove Road, 
Pinner, Middlx., England. 


oe 


Faith in God’s protection 
and care helps Alice keep alert 
and careful. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am still trying 
to be a better Booster. Sometimes I 
forget and say unkind words, but 
the next time I try to do better. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me a lot. When we have tests at 
school and sometimes when every- 
thing seems to be going wrong I 
say The Prayer of Faith and every- 
thing comes out all right, 


The other day I rode my bicycle 
on the road for the first time. I 
was uneasy, but said The Prayer of 
Faith and felt safer—Alice Cowles, 
Montevallo Rd., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


9, 


We are all glad that you 
found your pet safe and un- 
harmed, Shirley. 


Dear Secretary: One afternoon 
when I came home from the store 
I found my pet rabbit was out of 
his pen. 

Mother and I hunted for him 
awhile, and then my mother told 
me to go to a neighbor’s house to 
get some corn. I thought maybe. my 
cat had got my rabbit. ~ 

When I got back I prayed to 
find him before nightfall. I went 
out to hunt for him. When I looked 
in the storeroom, there he was. I 
thanked God for helping me. 
—Shirley Mae Hayden, Box 35, 
Callahan, Calif. . 


I think very few of us enjoy 
being teased. Audrey is letting 
God help her to take the teas- 
ing without being hurt by it. 
Perhaps God told-her to laugh 
it off. Teasing is no fun for 
the other person if you laugh 
at yourself. 


Dear Secretary: I love being a 
Booster. It helps me very much. I 
have just come back from my holi- 
day. The people I went to used to 
tease me but I said The Prayer 
of Faith every night, and it helped 
me a lot.—Audrey Lownie, 15 Dea- 
con Rd., Kingston, Surrey, England. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Diane Skelly (11), Roger Jon- 
gerius (12), c/o Ramona School, 
Bellflower, Calif.; Helen Dodds 
(12), 24 Gibson Ave., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada; Anne Hopper (11), 
4554 Latona Ave., Seattle 5, Wash.; 
Freda Garratt (13), 23 Gladstone 
St., Wigston Magna, Leicester, Eng- 
land; Benita Kozlov (9), 5022 
Jean-Brillant, Montreal, Que., Can- 
ada; Mary Lou Blakely (10), 24 
Ontario St., Picton, Ont., Canada; 
Marilyn Malling (11), 2308 Sher- 
man Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Betty 
Brill (12), 138 S. Main St., Peters- 
burg, W. Va.; George A. Koch 
(10), Government School, P. O. 
Box 1, Sehwi, Wiawso, Gold Coast, 
West Africa; Luella Mukai (11), 
2808 Lowrey Ave., Honolulu 15, 
Hawaii; Ann Tukey (8), 926 Uni- 
versity Dr., East Lansing, Mich.; 
Linda Lybeck (11), Rte. 1, Box 
155, Englishtown, N. J.; Ann Hun- 
ter (11), 207 N. Boston, Stafford, 
Kans.; Rosemary Kerber (13), 415 
S. 1st St., Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Gloria Mae Johnston (13), Rte. 
3, Roseville, Ill.; Carol Austin 
(11), 114 S. Grant St., Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; Theresia Long (12), 
307 N. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; Barbara R. Willner (12), 
40 Gilbert Ave., New Haven, 
Conn.; Harriet Shea (12), Helen 
Shea (11), Rte. 2, Castle Rock, 
Colo.; Ewan Angus Morrison (12), 
Kathleen Ginlayson (13), Casilla 
341, Punta Arenas, Chile, S. 
America. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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RECIPES 


Saint Patrick’s Day Dishes 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


N March 17 we wear shamrocks because long ago, it is said, 
Saint Patrick used the shamrock as a symbol of the union 
in one God of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Most of our holidays were originally “holy” days. 


Shamrock Salad 


@ Wash medium-sized green peppers, cut off tops, and remove 
stem and seeds. Chop the tops and reserve for filling. Cream 
two packages of cream cheese, add 14 cupful chopped stuffed 
olives, the chopped pepper tops, and 14 teaspoonful salt. Fill 
peppers with this mixture and chill thoroughly. When ready to 
serve slice thin with a sharp knife and arrange three slices like 
a shamrock on a bed of crisp lettuce. Use a small strip of green 
pepper as a stem. Pass salad dressing in a jar or bowl. 


Emerald Isle Dessert 


1 pint sweet milk 3 tablespoonfuls flour 
14 cupful sugar Y/ teaspoonful vanilla 
2 egg yolks or sprinkle of nutmeg 


@ Heat milk to boiling point. While milk is heating blend egg 
yolks, sugar, and flour together. Pour a little of the hot milk over 
the egg mixture and stir until smooth. Gradually add the rest of 
the milk and blend well. Place in the top of the double boiler and 
cook until the mixture thickens. Remove from the fire and add 
flavoring. Pour into custard cups. Beat egg whites, and when 
stiff, add sugar and a few drops of green vegetable coloring. Place 
two tablespoonfuls of this on top of mixture in each custard cup. 
Set in a slow oven until meringue is firm. 


Petato Poreupines 


@ Prepare ribbon sandwiches by using four slices of bread. Re- 
serve one slice for the top and spread the remaining three slices 
with peanut butter, jelly, preserves, cream cheese, honey, or other 
sandwich filling. Put all the slices together and cut each 4-layer 
sandwich into cubes. Stick on end of toothpicks and force the 
toothpicks into a baked potato. Allow about ten to the potato. 
Provide each person with one of these porcupines. 
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Breakfast Blarney for Saint 
Patrick’s Day 


1 cupful cold cooked cereal 

1 cupful flour 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 


@ Blend well. Pack in oblong 
pan, chill, and slice. Fry until 
a crisp brown. Serve hot with 


jam. 
The Tinkers’ Magic 


(Continued from page 12) 


she had decided to talk with 
Tillie. “Come on let’s go—tright 
now.” 

Mr. Tinker was fastening the 
flap to the green tent and clos. 
ing shop for the evening when 
the girls walked up. 

“Well, well, what can I do 
for you, young ladies? Some- 
thing you want fixed?” He 
asked jokingly. 

Linda looked up into Mr. 
Tinker’s merry blue eyes. 

“Yes, Mr. Tinker, that’s ex- 
actly what we want and nobody 
but you can fix it.” 

Mr. Tinker smiled at the 
compliment. 

“We want you to fix it so 
Tillie can live here all the time 
and go to school with us. You 
can have your shop and make 
magic, and Mrs. Tinker can 
have a nice garden and flow- 
ers.” 

“What makes you think | 
want to leave Little Town?” 

“Oh, Papa, this morning you 
said we'd been here a long time. 
But we've found a_ house, 
Papa,” Tillie rushed on. “The 
glass house—and all it needs is 
a little mending, and there are 
windows for Mamma’s flowers, 
and room for Minnie and Tiny, 
and a tree, and a rock pile with 
a wonderful view.” 
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Mr. Tinker burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“That is just too much. A. 
rock pile with a wonderful 
view.” His round sides fairly 
shook. 

“It’s all the truth.” Janet was 
serious. “And my Daddy could 
write to the man who owns it 
and find out all about it. The 
house has been empty for years, 
but Tillie thinks you could fix 
it up, and her mother could 
make it beautiful. Mr. Tinker, 
we think everybody should 
have a home,” Janet finished 
firmly. 

“Mamma,” Mr. Tinker called 
over his shoulder. “Come listen 
to all this talk about a home 
in a glass house and a rock pile 
and fixing it beautiful.” 

Mrs. Tinker came out of the 
cabin, smiling at the girls. 

“Please, let’s go look at the 
house. It’s not far.” Tillie 
pleaded. 

“And the sunset should be 
most enchanting from the rock 
pile,” Mr. Tinker laughed as 
he squeezed under the wheel. 


“I never would believe he 
could fix it if I hadn’t seen him 
take Minnie and the rabbit out 
of his hat.” Janet whispered to 
Linda as they went up to the 
glass house. 

They all went inside. 

Mrs. Tinker was very quiet 
as she walked through the 
rooms. She smiled wistfully: at 
the long row of windows and 
the fireplace. In the kitchen her 
eyes went to every corner as if 
putting the cupboard here, the 
Stove there, and table and 
chairs in their own place. In the 
yard she lifted up handfuls of 
soil and let it sift through her 
fingers, a happy smile on her 
face. 


Mr. Tinker looked under the 
house and peered in between 
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A Truck for 
the Sand Pile 


By Glenn Morgan 
m = 


TOP viEW 


HIS truck is so easy to make that you will want to make 
several for your sand pile or for use as pull toys. 


An old bread pan, an empty spice can, a board from one-half 
to one inch thick, and an old broomstick are all the materials 
you need. 

Saw five wheels from the broomstick, each one-fourth to three- 
eighths of an inch thick, and carefully bore a hole in the center of 
four of them. Tack the fifth wheel to the end of the spice can for 
the steering wheel. 


Nail the spice can to the front of your board, which should 
be slightly wider than the bottom of the bread pan and about 
four and a half inches longer. (Study picture.) Tack on the bread 
pan. 
Nail the wheels on each side of the board. Do not drive the 
nails in tight but leave them loose enough so that the wheels will 
turn. Add a screw eye in front to make a pull toy. 

Isn’t this an easy toy to make? 


the laths where the plastering 
was off. He even looked up the 


the valley to the line of trees 
that etched the river and on to 


chimney of the fireplace. And 
you couldn’t tell from his face 
what he was thinking. 

Finally he dusted off his 
hands and came outside. 

“Now for that wonderful 
view from the rock pile,” he 
began. Then he looked across 
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where the misty hills traced the 
rosy glow of sunset. One last 
faint gleam touched the church 
steeple, turning it into a tiny 
beacon of light. A robin 


_chirped sleepily in the old ap- 


ple tree. Peace and friendliness 
wrapped them softly. 


Janet and Linda were tense 
with waiting. Tillie held her 
father’s hand, leaning close 
against him. 

“What you think, Mamma?” 
Mr. Tinker’s jolly voice broke 
the stillness. ‘“‘Do you like this 
better than the others?” 

They had been thinking of 
staying! 

Mrs. Tinker’s eyes were shin- 
ing like the steeple in the sun- 
set. Linda dared not breathe. 

“You are sure you are 

through, Papa, with the travel- 
ing. 
Papa nodded. “Tillie must 
have her friends and school, 
and you your garden. I am all 
through.” 

“Then I would say yes, yes, 
let us try and buy it.” 

“Oh, o00000, Papa!” Tillie 
pulled his face close and gave 
him a big kiss, and then she 
kissed her mother. Linda and 
Janet danced up and down with 
joy. “We'll help fix it up. We 
all will, sixth grade and every- 
body. We'll make you glad you 
decided to live here.” 

Within a week the Tinkers 
had made a payment on the 
old glass house, but it was near- 
ly two months before they in- 
vited their neighbors in for a 
housewarming. 


Linda and Janet already 
knew what had been done to 
every inch of the place, but 
they thrilled anew as _ they 
walked with their parents up 
the walk to the house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tinker were waiting by 
the open door, but Tillie came 
running to meet them. 

The glass house was straight 
and true again, glistening in the 
warm June evening with a coat 
of fresh white paint. Window 
panes were whole and shining 
clean, and boxes underneath 
held blooming flowers. 
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Laughing and happy, the 
friends of the Tinkers crowded 
into the new home, bringing 
gifts of every description. They 
exclaimed over the outside and 
the inside; the shining floors, 
the new closet, the cupboard, 
the pretty wall paper, the 
friendly fire. 


A. Tinker looked around at- 


the gifts and then at the happy, 
friendly faces. He put his arms 
around Mamma Tinker and 
Tillie, and his face was sober 
and earnest. 

“We have been everywhere. 
But this America—it is the most 
wonderful. So free—so friendly 
—so familylike.” He spread out 
his arms to include everyone. 

“So generous, so giving.” 
Mrs. Tinker’s smile was trem- 
bling as she too looked at the 
gifts. “You share your tables 
and your beds and pots and 
pans to help us start a new 
home, like when we first mar- 
tied. A shower you call it. But 
already you have given me 
plants and flowers to put in my 
garden, even the little trees to 
gtow big and remember. And 
to Papa you have given boards 
and paint and helped with the 
fixing. Then—tonight it shower 
again.” 

“That is why we are so glad 
to stay,” Tillie added happily. 
“We don’t feel foreign any 
more.” 

“That is the magic of 
America.” A. Tinker finished 
huskily. “This ‘homeness,’ this 
wanting to share, this giving of 
your very soul. It fill our hearts 
—to overflowing.” 

For a long moment the room 
was hushed as if a prayer still 
lingered. Fire glowed on the 
old-new hearth and the Tinkers’ 
house was filled with love and 
beauty. 

The End 


A Sack to 


By Joanne Dee 


HIS attractive sack or jacket can be made for a real baby or 

for a baby doll. The measurements given here are for a real 
baby. If you make it for your doll cut your pattern to fit the doll. 

Fold in half a piece of pink or blue flannel 17 inches by 20 
inches in size. Study the measurements given and cut a pattern. 
Lay your pattern on the folded goods and cut. 

With tiny stitches sew up the sides. Turn the other side out. 
Finish it by rolling the edge of the material toward you and over- 
casting the roll evenly with pink or blue yarn to contrast with the 
flannel. 

Draw two little birds and some music notes on the front and 
embroider them in outline stitch. 

Fasten baby ribbon at the neck. Tie in a bow, and your sack 
is finished. 


get still and listen when she 
was scared? ; 
With her books and her pen- 
cil case and her little kite and 
her coat she started for home. 
She knew just what to do till 
she got to Broadway. She could 
cross Fourth Street when the 
traffic light turned green. She 
could cross the quieter streets 
(Turn to page 30) 


Kathy’s Traffic Light 


(Continued from page 7) 


Harry to tell her she might go 
home alone; but she couldn’t 
go home alone without crossing 
Broadway alone. Did she dare 
to just trust to that something 
inside her that never made any 
noise like a voice? Could she 
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FS we appeal to you to 
enclose with your pet let- 


ter your name, age, and address. 
Many of our most interesting 
letters fail to give us this in- 
formation, consequently we can- 
not publish them. Send your let- 
ters to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My pets are two 
baby lambs. I feed them from a 
bottle. When they hear me call 
they come running. They follow 
me everywhere. One will drink 
some out of a _ If my dad is 
trying to get the others out for 
some purpose, my pets will run to 
me. They are very nice.—Patricia 
Williams. 


Dear Editor: This letter is about 
a horse. He is not a pet, but I think 
he is smart, and I love him very 
much. His name is Jim. 

Last year when we moved to this 
place we of course brought Jim 


with us. For several months things 


went very well, but one day when 
Daddy was working around the 
barn he left the gate open. Jim 


WEE WISDOM, 
‘917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


disappeared. After much concern 
and hunting we found that he had 
gone back to our old home, which 
was several miles away.—Mary 
Joan DeKrey. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell you 
about my pet dog. His name is Spot. 
He is a fox terrior. He enjoys rid- 
ing in the car, and sometimes he 
tries to follow me to school. As 
soon as I show him his leash he 
or a walk.—Lorraine Corda. 


Dear Editor: Ever since I started 
reading WEE WIspom I have en- 
joyed the letters about pets. Until 
a few days ago I had had no pet, 
but my father found a small turtle 
on the street, and I adopted it for a 
pet. We named it Jitterbug because 
it is always climbing around the 
bowl. I feed Jitterbug turtle food. 
He will not eat it unless I hold it 
for him. He looks very cute when 
he walks, and he turns around 
when I call.—Elsie Schellhorn. 


we 


Dear Editor: For a pet we have 


a raccoon that a neighbor gave us. — 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Street 


State 


My name 


Street 


City 


Raccoons make very nice pets. We 
have to chain him to an iron rod 
in front of his little house so he 
will not run away or catch our 
little chickens. We had to feed him 
with a spoon at first, but now he 
drinks out of a pan. He likes to eat 
bread, crackers, and cookies, which 
he holds up between his front paws 


while he sits on his hind legs like 


a squirrel. He makes a funny pur- 
ring noise, something like a kitten, 
only louder. We like him very 
much.—Jack and Jerry Decker. 


oe 
Kathy’s Traffic Light 


(Continued from page 29) 


by just looking both ways and 
making sure no cars were com- 
ing. And she was not afraid of 
the rushing cars on Broadway; 
there were lots of times when 
no cars at all came along. Plen- 
ty of times to cross safely. And 
Uncle Harry had said, “O.K.!” 
But there was that habit of 
fear; it was like a wall or some- 
thing in front of her. How 
could she cross that unless she 
just ran—like a puppy dog! She 
couldn’t, she couldn’t! 

She crossed Fourth Street 
with the green light. Then she 
crossed Third and the other 
little quieter streets. Then she 
came to Broadway. What could 
she do? 

Well, if she stood still and 
let God tell her, wouldn’t He 
tell her what to do and how not 
to be afraid? 

At the corner of Broadway 
many cars were passing. She 
stood still and tried to listen to 
the thoughts God would give 
her. Nobody she knew was near 
her. She stood -very still. She 
listened very carefully. And it 
was very strange, for all at 
once there was the little dog 
Happy, there on the other side. 
She wished he would show her 
how not to be afraid. She called 
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to him and he looked at her. 
But he wouldn’t come just then, 
because so many Cars were pass- 


‘ing. He just stood still and ~ 


waited, as if God were saying 
to him, “Hold everything, Hap- 
py, till I say, ‘O.K., go.’” 
Kathy had no stick to tempt 
him with, but she held out her 
pencil case. “Here, Happy, 
come and get it!” she called. 


-But he still stood watching the 


cars. Then all at once there was 
a lull in the traffic; the little 
dog hopped off the curb and 
came, not running “like a 
puppy dog,” but quietly, as if 
he knew just what he was 
about. The next moment he 
had her pencil case in his mouth 
and was trotting back across 
the street again. 

But a car was coming fast. 
Happy stopped, waited, 
watched the car go by. Then 
he trotted with the pencil case 
for home. Not scared at all. 
“Cool as a cucumber!” Kathy 


thought. Not at all “like a pup- 


py dog,” if Uncle Harry meant 
a puppy dog that didn’t think. 

Kathy stood up. If a puppy 
dog could listen to God and 
cross Broadway when God said, 
“O.K.,” so could Kathy. She 
looked both ways for cars. In- 
side her something said, “O.K., 
Kathy, your right of way,” and 
so, mot running, crazy, and 
scared but trusting and un- 
afraid, Kathy walked across the 
street. 

When Kathy was across she 
found her pencil case on the 
steps of the house where Happy 
lived. She picked it up and 
started home. Then she stood 
still again and thought about 


God. Why, God must have 


made the things happen that 
had made her think. Why, may- 
be He had made Dave fly his 
kite; maybe He made the kite 
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Popular Proverb Crossword Puzzle 


By Alfred I. Tooke 
3 
7 8 
9 10 
“ 12 
14 
ACROSS: DOWN: 
2. Waste not, want ---. 1. Little ------ kindle big fires. 
5. --- many cooks spoil the 2. All work and -- play makes 
broth. Jack a dull boy. 
7. Two heads are betterthan---. 3. It’s never too late -- mend. 
9. -- at first you don’t succeed, 4. Look ------ you leap. 
try, try again. 6. Birds -- a feather flock to- 
10. An ounce of prevention is gether. 
worth a pound -- cure. 8. Time and tide wait for -- 
11. Make - - - while the sun shines. man 


13. You can’t make a silk purse 
out of a ---’s ear. 


"14, It’s no --- locking the stable 


door after the 
stolen. 


horse _ is 


11. ---to the line, let the chips 
fall where they may. 

12. You can lead a horse to water, 
but --- can’t make him 
drink. 


(Answer inside back cover) 


fall in the street; maybe He 
made Jimmy Adams rescue it 
and Dave go after it; maybe 
He sent Happy to show her 
just how to cross Broadway. 
All just so she wouldn't be 


afraid any more. Why not? 
“Why not?” Uncle Harry 
echoed, when Kathy told him 
and Mommy all about it that 
night. “God sometimes talks to 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Storm 
By Carol Fiscus (13 years) 
Carbondale, Colo. 


Dark storm clouds are boiling high 

In the gray and misty sky. 

Old timers shake their wise gray 
heads. 

“A bad one’s comin’,” one man 
said; 

The others nod. They quite agree, 

For have they not lived to see 

The snow come swirling down, 

The raging wind whipping it 

Along the ground! 


All night long the storm moans on 

Until just at the break of dawn 

We find that it has fled, 

Leaving behind in its stead 

Great banks of snow so white and 
deep. 

What is lying within that heap? 

No one. will know perhaps till 
sprin 

What lies beneath the snow. 


Joyous shouts ring out so gay 
As the children run to play. 
Old-timers watch the children’s fun 


As they lean against some frosty 
wall. 
They are happy, for they have 


seen 
Another white snowfall. 


oe 


The Peaceful Night 
By Barbara Gundrum (11 years) 
Alhambra, Calif. 


See the light 

From the moon at night, 
Under the gray-blue sky. 
The trees are bare; 

Mother nature is there 
Singing a lullaby. 

All is calm, all is bright 
Under the starlit sky. 

The lullaby mother nature 


sings 
Is one of a peaceful night. 
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A Joke 
By Karen Keller (7 years) 
LaGrange, IIl. 


I went to school one mornin 
And sat and read my book; 
And then I started laughing, 
Which made the teacher look! 


ok 


Little Soldier 
By Nancy Willard (10 years) 
Ann Arbor, Mi 
I had a little soldier 
All clad in red and gray; 
I left him with the raindrops, 
And they washed his suit away. 


I had another soldier 
All clad in red and green; 
But when my puppy took him 
He was nowhere to be seen. 


At last when I had found him 
He was, oh! such a sight; 

I hung him on the clothesline, 
And there he stayed all night. 


Mother 
McArthur (11 years) 
lackstock, Ont., Canada 


A mother is a person 
That’s hard to do without; 


She soothes the children’s troubles | 


And loves them, without doubt. 


She listens to their stories 
Of their friends, both good and 
bad. 


And tries to make her children 
All truthful, happy, glad. 


There’s no one just like Mother. 
You might search the wide world 
through; 
But you'd never find a mother, 
Like the one that’s good to you. 


Snowflakes 
By Richard Waggoner (9 years) 
Hennessey, Okla. 


Snowflakes, snowflakes 
Coming down 

Like white feathers 
Over the ground. 


They dance here, 
They whirl there, 
Falling, falling 
Through the air. 
Like little fairies 
Flying around, 
They scamper and scamper 
Over the ground. - 


oe 


The Planet 
By Bruce Frankson (8 years) 
Kenosha, Wis. 


I looked at the moon last night } 


And the stars, 

But I didn’t see the planet 
That they call Mars— 

Because it’s a million miles away! 
But on the road I saw some cars. 


He 


Winter 
By Lola Ann McLeod (7 years) 
Kemmerer, Wyo. 


I like winter best. 

The trees are bare; 
The snow is falling 

And fills the air. 


ok 


Play 
By Patricia White (8 years) 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 


In winter I can play in snow, 

In summer play in water; 

But of all the things I like the best 
I think I like the water. 
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Ranch Life 
By Susan Gearheart (8 years) 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


The ranch horses graze 
In a pasture so wide. 

Some of them feed; 
One rolls on his side. 


Some of them run 

And play with each other; 
But each little colt 

Stays close to his mother. | 


The fresh horses romp 
All merry and free; 
The tired horses rest 
"Neath the Joshua tree. 


oe 


The Squirrels 
By Marcia Sue Green (10 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


One Sunday morning in early 
May I watched a squirrel at work 
and ‘play. Up one branch and down 
another, she went all morning long, 
until I thought she must be danc- 
ing to a little song. 

One Sunday morning in early 
August I watched that tree again. 
This time I saw not one or two, 
but eight or nine or ten. I thought 
how happy the squirrels must be to 
live so happy and carefree. 


oe 


My Little Dog 
By Ian Hodges III (6 years) 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
My little doggie has a bed; 
He has a pillow for his head. 
I take him for a walk each day 


So he can run and jump and play. 


ole 


My First Haircut 
By Susanne Hill (12 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 
I up onto the barber's chair 
And sat so very still. 
For today I would have my first 
haircut 
Much against my will. 
I loved my curls so very much, 
But Mother said they must go. 
So I sat and watched the barber 
clip 
My curls off in a row. 


March 
By Georgina Chamberlain 
(11 years) 
Baden, Pa. 


When the cold March winds 
come blowing around, the last 
heavy snow is lying on the ground, 
and the little green buds are com- 
ing through the blanket of snow. 
The warm sun’s rays melting the 
ice lets the little brooks flow free. 
Then we all know that spring is 
near. 


The Mouse 
By Keith Ray Lewis (5 years) 
Osage City, Kans. 


I went into the house, 

And there was a little mouse. 

He was in a bunch of clothes; 

I was afraid he'd tickle my toes. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. | 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


The Man in the Moon 
By Norma Mary Dennett 
(10 years) 

Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


The man in the moon looks down 
on me; 

When I speak to him he shakes 
with glee. 

When I look at him 

He winks an eye. 

He turns his head as I pass by. 

I hope he'll come down 

And play with me; 

Then I'll be the one 

Who'll shake with glee. 


God Takes Care of Me 
By Mary Ann Carle (5 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


God takes care of me; 

And I love Him, 

And He loves me; 

That’s why God takes care of me. 


Little Quack 
By Arlene Henschel (10 years) 
Clintonville, Wis. 


Once upon a time there was a 
little duck whose name was Little 
Quack. This little duck was named 
Little Quack because he ran and 
quacked at everything he saw. 

There was a mother cat and her 
six little kittens that also lived on 
the farm where Little Quack lived. 
One little kitten was coal-black, 
with one white spot at the tip of 
its tail. This smart little kitten’s 
name was Tip. 

Tip knew what smart little ducks 
are like. So one day Tip curled up 
ina nice round ball right in Little 
Quack’s food dish. Tip thought it 
was a nice bed, so she went to 
sleep. 

After a while Little Quack got 
hungry, so he went to his food 
dish to get some food. But when 
he saw Tip, he got’ so scared that 
he ran right back to the other 
ducks; and he didn’t go back to 
get any food until he saw Tabby 
and her six kittens go to the barn. 

Since that day Little Quack keeps 
his distance, but still scolds Tip 
by saying “quack-quack.” 
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Designed by Pattie Beattie 
(14 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for page. Each doll | 6. oO 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I’m thanking You 
for food 
And clothes and shelter 
too; 
For every good and perfect 
gift 
Comes to me straight from 
You. 


Kathy’s Traffic Light 


(Continued from page 31) 


us through circumstances that 
appeal to our intelligence.” 

Mommy just hugged Kathy. 

“Any girl,” Uncle Harry said, 
“who can think as Kathy can 
need not be afraid to go to 
school and come home alone. 
Want to go alone, after this, 
Kathy ?” 

“Oh,” Kathy said, with sud- 
den realization, ‘I wasn’t alone. 
Neither was Happy.” 

Uncle Harry laughed a little, 
but he had to stop and blow his 
nose before he could talk any 
more. 

“That,” he said, smiling at 
her as if he respected her very 
much, ‘that strikes me as a 
very happy thought!” 


se 


Answer to Puzzle 


ACROSS 


2. Not. 5. Too. 7. One. 9. If. 
10. Of. 11. Hay. 13. Sow. 14. Use. 


DOWN 


1. Sticks. 2. No. 3. To. 4. Before. 
6. Of. 8. No.-11. Hew. 12. You. 


Boys and Girls Helped Build 
America Too! 


Your history books do not tell you much about the 
boys and girls of pioneer days. But you know that 
the children who went with their parents across the 
rivers, mountains, and plains to make new homes 
“out West’ had to work too, because everyone's 
hands were needed. However there was time for fun 
too—fun that you will want to know about. 


TWO EXCITING “PIONEER” BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


You can enjoy the thrills and excitement of pioneer 
days and feel that you are right in the midst of cov- 
ered wagons, log cabins, camp meetings, and play- 
ing with Indian boys and girls if you read JET’S 
ADVENTURES and JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY, 
by Bula Hahn. 


JET’S ADVENTURES is about Jet 
and Sarah Stockwell's covered 
wagon journey with their parents 
and other families to their new 
homestead, also the first winter 
in the log cabin. 


JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY, 
a sequel to JET’S ADVENTURES, 
is about life in the West—the 
first schools, Indian playmates, 
and other things of interest to 
Jet and Sarah, and to you. 


Order These Books for Yourself and As Gifts 
for Your Schoolmates 

You would enjoy having JET'S ADVENTURES and 

JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY on your book shelf. 


They make ideal birthday gifts too. They are bound 
in red cloth, and are beautifully illustrated. 


They are priced at $1 each. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


PL? TRACY, CITY 6. 
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Ellen came into the den where her 
brother was poring over a large, 
important-looking book. 

“What you doing, Jack?” she 
asked. 

“Looking up something for 
school,” he replied without looking 
up from his book. 

“Want some?” she asked, setting 
a cake bowl before him and handing 
him a spoon. 

“Sure, thanks,” he said briefly as 
he began to scrape cake batter from 
one side of the bowl. 

Ellen pulled a chair close to his 
and began to scrape the other side. 
“Do you know that two weeks from 
today will be Dorothy’s birthday?” 
she asked after a long pause broken 
only by the click of silver spoons 
against the crockery bowl. 

“Yes, Norman told me so today. 
They’re having a surprise party for 
her too.” 

“What you going to give her, 
Jack?” 

“I don’t know,” replied 
thoughtfully. “If she could see, it 
wouldn’t be so hard to find some- 


be know what I’m going to give 
her,” said Ellen with shining eyes; 
“something she can enjoy without 


“What is it?” he asked, licking 
his spoon carefully and putting it 
down beside the bowl. 

“A bottle of perfume,” she replied 
happily. “She loves ‘perfume.” 

“That’s a swell idea. Wish I could 
think of something as good. She’s 
alone so much I’d like to get her a 
book, but I know she can’t read.” 

“She can read Braille,” replied 
Ellen. 

“Braille?” 

“Yes, it’s a way to read with your 
finger tips, especially for blind 
people. 

“Hm,” said Jack. 

Nothing more was said about the 
present until the day of the party. 
On the way to the party Ellen 
noticed that Jack was not carrying 
a package. “Have you forgotten 
your present for Dorothy?” she 
asked. 

Jack grinned broadly. “No,” he 
said. “Bet she likes my present better 
than any other one she gets.” 

“Where is it?” 

“You'll see.” 

Dorothy sat in the midst of all her 
presents and smiled happily. Ellen 
wondered why Jack did not present 
his gift. She was even a little 
ashamed of her brother, but not for 
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“I’m so thrilled with all my gifts,” 
said Dorothy, “I don’t know how to 
thank you all. Each one is just 
lovely. I know I shouldn’t say I like 
one thing better than another and I 
shan’t, but I do want you to see 
what Jack gave me. It will keep 
me company for a whole year.” 

“What is it, Dorothy?” asked 
Ellen. “He wouldn’t tell me and 
I’m so curious.” 

“Is it a puppy?” asked one of the 


ys. 

“No,” she laughed, “not a puppy 
—something much nicer.” She held 
up a large blue book. Across the 
top was printed the name WEE 
WISDOM. 

There was a moment of complete 
silence, which Jack thoroughly en- 
joyed. He looked at Ellen. 

“Your mouth is open, Ellen,” he 


laughed. 
“WEE WISDOM!” said 
wonderingly. 


“Uh huh, Braille. I told you she'd 
= my present better than anything 

WEE WISDOM in Braille is 
truly a wonderful companion for 
any blind boy or girl. If you know 
any blind child who can read Braille, 
Grade 114, send his name to WEE 
WISDOM and a free subscription 
will be sent him. 


O17 TRAEY AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MG 
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